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and he did not intend that Protestant ministers
should be the only arbiters. The congregation
not only elected the minister. It also elected elders
and deacons, who formed a session, and were
responsible for all discipline. The minister might
in practice dominate the session, but in theory
the session was the board of control. The
system was thoroughly democratic, since any
member of the congregation could be elected to
the session, and the elders and deacons must
present themselves for re-election every year.
Calvin's theory had been that the civil power
must support the ecclesiastical power, and Knox
had adopted that theory in its entirety. The Book
of Discipline laid down the duty of the magis-
trates. If a sinner proved recalcitrant and the
Kirk called upon the civil authority, then the
latter was in duty bound to take action against
the offender. Certain offences, however, were
in any case proper to be dealt with by the magis-
trates and not by the Kirk. Such offences were
murder, attacks upon the reformed religion3
adultery, etc. But, while the magistrates were
under an obligation to support the Kirk, they
must on no account seek to interfere with the
internal affairs of the Protestants. The civil
power was forbidden to intervene in the election
of ministers, elders, and deacons, nor could it
challenge the punishments imposed by the Kirk
Session.